The Taking of Hugli
Useful though it was in general to the Indian Government,
some of its activities were a source of annoyance. Thus, it used to
sell a quantity of gunpowder and arms to the Portuguese mercen-
aries of Dianga, who harried Bengal in the name of the King of
Arakan. And these ruffians were able to find a good market there
for such of their captives as they did not keep for themselves or
send to Mrauk-u. The slave raids, always an irritation, had been
growing worse. The seizure in 1629 of the high Mughal officer's
wife, whom Manrique had rescued from death and afterwards
converted, was said to have infuriated Shah Jehan.
The plain fact was, however, that the authorities of Hugli were
not actually in league with the pirates of Dianga. But they had
been indiscreet, and their indiscretions gave Shah Jehan an excuse
to satisfy his private and religious animosity. In May 1652, four
years after his accession, he ordered the Viceroy of Bengal to
march on Hugli, loot and burn it, in the name of the Prophet and
in the interests of the state.
As is often said, there are no secrets in the East. Copies of Shah
Jehan's dispatch were seen by Jesuit Fathers both at the capital
and at Dacca, the Viceroy's headquarters. An urgent warning was
sent to Hugli. But the city council refused to believe that danger
threatened. It seemed incredible that the Emperor should proceed
so drastically without giving them opportunity to show cause.
After all, what had they done? Nothing which could not easily be
adjusted by negotiation. Accordingly they took no steps either to
make representations or to put themselves in a better posture for
defence. It is curious that two Fathers, previously resident at
Hugli, who were either astrologers or natural psychics, had some
years earlier made a detailed prophecy of the destruction of the
settlement and the great tribulations which its inhabitants would
suffer. But these prophecies, though well known to everybody,
were not connected with the warnings now received and no alarm
whatever was felt.
The Viceroy of Bengal was Qasim Khan. Not only was he a man
of the highest birth, and a poet of reputation, but was extremely
well connected at Court, his father being Grand Huntsman and
his wife the sister of Nur Jehan, the Dowager Empress and one of
the most remarkable Indian women who ever lived. On receiving
his Emperor's commands he hesitated to put them into effect. It
was true that the Portuguese of Hugli had no walls to protect
them, nor any artillery $ there were only three hundred of them,
and their Indian soldiers did not exceed fifteen hundred. But the
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